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~ Conversion of the World. 


Whatever tends to increase civilization, and 
to extend knowledge and power of discernment 
in the earth, serves undoubtedly as an indirect 
agent in accomplishing its subjugation to Chris- 
tianity. In this way many agencies are has- 
tening the necessary preparation for the king- 
dom of God—such as the steady advance of 
free civil institutions in the nations, the won- 
derfu! and increasing facilities of local commu- 
nication, commerce, newspapers, &c. &e.— 
Among these we should also reckon the Mis- 
sionary, Tract, and Bible Societies, and various 
other agencies of the proselyting sects. All 
these institutions promote a certain kind of 
intelligence, which reveals to men the univer- 
sal ruin and chaos in which they are fallen, 
gives them an idea of a better state, and excites 
a restlessness and dissatisfaction which is favor- 
abl» to the ultimate reception of truth. But 
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to -.ppose that the conversion of the world is 
to be effected by these institutions, or by any 
and all the efforts of the popular sin-confessing 
chu:cles, even if they were to tithe every dol- 
lar in Christendom for the purpose, is the 
mos! visionary of all suppositions. 


\Ve ave clear in affirming that the presence 
action of miraculous power in those who 

ro‘oss Christianity, is the indispensable, direct 
an | sppointed means by which that great event 


is to be produeed. By miraculous power we 
mean that energy of God, which, though vari- 
ous!) exercised and manifested, is yet identi- 
cal! ‘same, whether raising the soul from 
sp'iiue! death, or ‘quickening the mortal body,’ 


or couyuering the principalities and powers of 
the invisible world. Whatever you please to 
ea!! it, this superhuman life, and this alone, can 
be avoilable to effect the work which many 


| wally worketh also in you that believe.’ 


God ; nor yet did they utter a message that 
they had learned of him, simply. God spake 
immediately through them, and, like the light- 
ning-stroke, his word carried with it its own 
execution. ‘ The words that I speak unto 
you,’ said Christ, ‘ they are spirit, and they are 
life.’ Paul also says to the Thessalonians, ‘ We 
thank God without ceasing, because, when ye 
received the word of God which ye heard of 
us, ye received it not as the word of men, but, 
as tt is in truth, the word of God, which effec- 


As God dwelt in the words of the apostles, 
so he was manifest in their actions; and this we 
conceive in their case, was no temporary, the- 
atrical arrangement, but one that resulted ne- 
cessarily from their relation to him. No one 
can come into that vital communication with 
God which is necessary to the salvation of his 
soul, without thereby finding a resource within 
himself amounting to omnipotence. God is 
not to be limited in his manifestations; and 
whether he is seen in the working of physical 
miracles as in the case of the apostles, or not, 
he will still be seen and honored in the words 
and actions of his children; and without sub- 
stantially the same power in the church now, 
that the primitive church possessed, it is vain 
to think of converting the world. 

The great test of the church of Christ is love 
—uvunity. Without this, there is no church ; 
but where it is seen to exist, in the strength 
for which Christ prayed, there a problem is 
urged upon the world which no other miracle 
or mystery could present. External signs and 
wonders may be falsely imitated; theoretical 
doctrines may fail ; but love is a demonstration 
which can neither be counterfeited nor evaded. 
It is ranked by Paulabove all faith, and all 
wisdom ; and as more indicative of God’s pres- 
ence, than even the power to move mountains. 
It is this living demonstration in his followers, 
that Christ relied on for the conversion of men. 
After praying for the disciples’ sanctification, 
he continues, ‘ Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word; THAT THEY ALL MAY BE 
onE; as thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that thow hast sent me. And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one: I 
inthem, and thouin me, that they may be 
made perfect in one ; and ¢hat the world may 
know that thoy hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me.? John 17: 20 
—23. Again: ‘ A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another ; as I have 
loved you, that ye alsolove one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” John 13: 
34, 35. 

In view of the subjective attainments which 
were considered necessary by the founders of 
Christianity to fit the Church to cope with the 
world, what is the likelihood that the present 
‘ evangelical churches’ will succeed in their en- 
terprise? They begin by rejecting the victo- 
rious, effectual presence of Godc in their own 
hearts ; much less will they be accused of ac- 
ting in his power, and speaking Ais words. 
The fanaticism of immediate inspiration they 
are never guilty of ; and to say anything of 
their love and union, would be too manifest 
irony to be taken as a compliment, even by 
themselves. Destitute of every element of 
Paul’s Christianity, what are the means left 
them with which to make war on the prince of 
this world ? The answer is, Words and money. 

Their method of operating upon sinners and 
heathen, is a part of the great religious credit 
system which at the same time causes and 
proves the bankruptcy of the church. They 


cording to the letter of their creed; while the 
more important thing, their own spirituality 
and unity, is neglected, so that their lives more 
than connteract the little spiri/wal truth which 
they utter. They would have people look at 
words, and not facts—would have the world 
converted by handsome tracts, good sermons 
and long prayers, and ask for nothing more. 
Of course they must be disappointed. Men 
will not be vitally affected by mere words, be 
they ever so good and true; much less, by the 
wisdom which emanates from characters con- 
fessedly under the @ominion of sin. Even if 
their notes have some appearance of genuine- 
ness, the consciousness still remains with all, 
that they are not specie, and do not procure 
specie. Christianity will triumph by other 
means. It is emphatically a cash-system. 
The secret of its extension will be found in the 
reforming energy which it implants in its agents 
themselves ; which causes them to become in 
word and deed, living ‘ epistles’ of spiritual 
truth, ‘known and read of all men.’ 

Let our hope then for a universal reforma- 
tion, proceed on rational ground. It must de- 
pend on the manifestation of a church in which 
the God of hosts himself dwells and walks. 
Such a church will be perfect in unity—richer 
in facts than in words—more zealous of im- 
provement than of money and missionaries. 
Then will be seen again the triumph of God’s 
light over all the modern systems of propaga- 
tion, which Isaiah predicts :—* Darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people ; 
but the Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising.’-—[ Reprint. 





Free Talk about Death.--No. 2. 


What we now propose, as indicating our 
right and obligation to treat death as we would 
slavery, and bring it to the bar of moral in- 
quest, is—to show that disease and death are the 
operations of spirits—-of moral beings ; and of 
course are to be treated as moral oppressions. 
And here we plant ourselves on the philosophy 
of Jesus Christ, and the Primitive church. 
They treated all sorts of diseases as the work 
of evil and unclean spirits. ‘Ought not. this 
woman whom Satan hath bound, lo these eight- 
een years, to be loosed from this bond?’ That 
is the language of their pathology. And though 
its philosophy has been discarded and scouted 
as fanatical by modern scientifics, the progress 
of science is clearly tending toward the re-in- 
statement of this very doctrine, as the true 
pathology. People who are making discoveries 
in Mesmerism, and spiritualism, begin to see 
that we are surrounded and influenced by 
spirits; and ere long they must be convinced 
that every influence which is operating on the 
hearts and consciences, and bodies of men, can 
be traced, directly or indirectly, to the spiritual 
world. They may stave off for a while Christ’s 
doctrine concerning wnclean spirits, and refuse 
to believe that diseases are connected with 
them. But the attempt to preserve that position 
is useless. It will ere long be seen that as there 
is mischievous selfishness in the visible world, 
so there is mischievous and diabolical selfish- 
ness in the spiritual world. And when we 
accept this doctrine of the presence of devils 
in disease and death, they become fair subjects 
of examination with reference to their justice, 
and moral character ;—our right and obligation 
to resist them stands out clear, in proportion 
to the enormity of their abuses, 

Assuming it to be admitted, then, that 
Christ’s theory of unclean spirits and their 
agency in producing disease, is the true one— 
the view of the subject we must naturally take, 








expect to do by preaching and printing and 
praying. Of what effect are prayers for the 
ad  God’s kingdom, while yet we shut 
hiny out from ourselves, and forbid every mani- 
fesiation of his power that can be seen and ap- 
preciated ? 

The cmancipation of the soul from sin, which 
consti true conversion, is itself a miracle, 
of s\‘)siantial and enduring grandeur ; it is the 
trivaph of superhuman strength over super- 
human bonds. How then is this thing to be 
done for theworld, without a notable and mani- 
fest out-going of God’s will? It is not simply 
the ings of the heathen, and the pope of Rome, 
that are to be prevailed over, but the invisible 
‘rulers of the darkness of this world,’ whom 
nothings but the everlasting armor of the Su- 
preme can overcome. 

ut we need only refer to the testimony and 
examiple of Christ and his followers, to deter- 
mine the iaeans and manner of the world’s 
Conversion, and to put the stamp of absurdity 
on ¢! ctensions of the propagandists who 
fire in the anniversaries and wield the con- 
tribotions of the churches. Christ and his 
apostics never preached ‘as dying men to dying 
men’—their words were not the words of men: 
neitier did they deliver a written letter from 


depend on the regular routine of preaching ac- 


is one that will separate our responsibility 


from theirs, in any case of disease, and deny 
their right to mix up with us. To illustrate 
what we mean, tak¢ a homely example: Sup- 
pose a person has through accident or care- 
lessness wounded himself. In warm weather 
there are millions of flies circulating around, 
seeking their prey; andif he allows it, they 
will get into his wound and breed there, and 
in alittle while it will be alive with maggots 
—doubly diseased. Now is the person to 
submit to such a state of things as a natural 
law? You may say the person was careless, 
and his wound is the consequence: but were 
the succeeding consequences necessary? No; 
he is clearly at liberty and bound to stop the mis- 
chief at the point of the simple injury sustained. 

Christ’s doctrine indicates, and common ex- 
perience proves the fact, that when persons 
have sustained spiritual or moral injury, in ad- 
dition to the natural consequences of their own 
mistakes, come in unclean spirits—spiritual 
jles—and increase immensely the misery of 
their condition. We say that an intelligent 
reception of his theory will throw much 
light on our responsibility in such cases, and 
lead us to separate the simple consequences of 
our own actions from the monstrous exaggera- 
tions of them by extraneous, unclean influen- 
ces. 

But another illustration will more distinct- 
ly show us how to fasten responsibility where it 
belongs. Suppose that we are living in a state 
of society where thieves abound. A man leaves 
his stable-door unlocked, and a thief steals his 
horse. Isthere nothing to be criticised 
and judged under such circumstances but the 
man’s carelessness? Who is the criminal ? 
The man may be blamed for his carelessness ; 
but while he repents of this, it is clearly his 
main duty, if he would make an end of wrong, to 
pursue and execute justice upon the thief ;—or 
rather, to reform society, so that he may safely 
leave his door unlocked, without having such 
an omission exaggerated into an occasion of the 
multiplied evils of theft and serious loss. Thus 
we should argue that if a man wets bis feet, 
and takes a cold, or by any other trifling im- 
prudence exposes himself to an attack from 
consumption, the whole train of evils that may 
follow is directly traceable to some spiritual 
outlaw. Our modern physiologists would come 
down upon the man, and say he had infringed 
a ‘natural law,’ and must suffer the consequen- 
ces. But this is not the whole truth, nor even 
half of it. As well might they call it natural 
for the thief to run away with the horse. 

We will put another case. Suppose, in 
view of a law prohibiting cattle to run at large, 
you leave your gate open ; and cattle, unlawfully 
running in the road, enter in, and spoil your 
garden. You revolve the matter in your mind 
to get at your duty in such a case. You may 
say, if you was aware that the law was being 
violated, it was imprudent for you to leave 
your gate open: but your conclusion must be 
that the blame is on the man who let his cattle 
into the road ; and your duty is not to find fault 
with your own carelessness, but to take up those 
cattle and put them in the pound. You might 
even be perfectly in the right, to leave your 
gate open on purpose that the cattle might take 
advantage of the opening to come into your 
garden, that you might thereby drive them to 
the pound, and thus put an end to the nuisance. 
Christ chose this policy when he permitted the 
devil to put him to death, that he might thereby 
bring him to justice. 

We might multiply examples illustrating 
this compound agency that is so fruitful of 
evil ; compounded of our own mistakes on the 
one hand, and the advantage which unclean 
spirits take of them, on the other. What we 
need, to bring these spiritual scamps to justice, 





is to separate the mistakes themselves, from 
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the murderous spirit that takes advantage of 
them and brings on a long series of evils as the 
result. In most cases of disease and death 
there is compound iniquity—iniquity on the 
part both of the individual, and the devilish 
spirits who infect him. In many cases, how- 
ever, it is not so much the fault of the individ- 
ual, as it is of these satanic spiritual flies who 
take every opportunity to infuse poison into 
his wound. But if we can get the idea started, 
that the results of our follies are compound, 
and that the principal criminal in the case is an 
evil spirit, who may be pursued and judged, 
it will revolutionize pretty fast our old ideas of 
disease and death, and break up the false the- 
ory that all evil is the operation of a ‘ natural 
law.’ 

But here it may be asked, With this theory 
of disease, what, strictly speaking, isa natu- 
ral law? he wordly theory virtually says it 
is a natural law that thieves should steal, when- 
ever they have opportunity—that our neighbor’s 
cattle should ruin our garden if we leave the 
gate open—and that flies should lodge in our 
These we do not 
They are the laws 


wounds, and breed there. 
recognize as natural laws. 
of selfishness ; and should be resisted as such. 
[f we can rid ourselves of this class of opera- 
tions, we shall find, at the outset, the suffering 
oceasioned by natural law reduced to a very 
low minimum. 

What then isa natural law? We believe, 
with physiologists, that the grand natural law 
is that of the vis medicatrizx nature ; that where 
an injury is inflicted, right away all the forces of 
nature and of God, go to work to repair that in- 
jury, and prevent exaggeration of it. God is life, 
and love ; and under the natural operation: of 
the laws he has ordained, a simple injury sus- 
tained would repair itself as soon as_ possible. 
This is the fact, even now, in cases where spir- 
itual influences are not suffered to intermeddle. 
And the terrible this 
which so universally abound, must be charged 


exceptions to rule 
to unlawful spiritual interference, and to our 
ignorance of a higher grade of natural Jaws 
than modern physiologists condescend to recog- 
nize. ‘The spiritual science we have learned 
through the Bible, instrnets us that we are 
surrounded and acted upon by two sorts of 
life. That life which comes from God and 
good beings, instead of making the most of 
ow mistakes and iniquities, to our own damage, 
is an intensely reeuperative foree. This is 
God’s law: and it is the law of mercy. Then 
m the other hand, that vampire life, which 
proceeds from the devil and his greedy spiritual 
flies, takes advantage of our follies, and 
exaggerates them into ruinous consequences. 
Shall we term ¢/zs law natural? We call it the 
law of the deviland of iniquity—to be con- 
demned, hated, and abolished. 

Our remarks, we think, have opened the 
way for all to sce clearly that for believers in 
Jesus Christ’s theory of disease, submission to 
what are called the ‘natural laws’—meaning 
by that the laws of decay and destruction—is 
not a duty ; but on the contrary that it is our 
duty to resist and subvert them, and give fair 
play to the vis medicatrix natura. If we have 
been wounded, or if throngh carclessness we 
have touches of disease from time to time, 
instead of breaking down under them—permit- 
ting them to have a ‘run,’ as it is called, and 
allowing spiritual vermin to come in, producing 
murderous exaggerations of what in themselves 
were mere trifles—it is our right and duty to 
say to all this nuisance, ‘ In the name of God, 
Stand back!’ We have a right to leave our 
gate open if we choose, without being sub- 
ject to the depredations of thieves. There is 
protection for us in the vis medicatriz natura, 
which is the true natural law—-the law of mer- 
ey. and the law of God. 

To sum up: the diverse operation of the 
two laws we have been discussing, may be 
stated thus:—Under the law of mercy, if a 
man commits an indiscretion or an offense, the 
evil results, if there be any, are very limited. 
The vis medicatriz nature, like a good and faith- 
ful physician, exertsitself' to allay all uneasiness ; 
makes as little of the evil as possible, and takes 


consequences, ‘This is the law of mercy: and 
its natural, unobstructed operation would result 
in ‘swallowing up death in victory.’ Under 
the law of mischief, if a man commits an indis- 
cretion or an offense, it is magnified until its 
evil consequences are enormous; every good 
symptom is nullified, and the man is impregna- 
ted by spiritual poison. If, under such cireum- 
stances, mortification takes place and the man 
dies, shall we charge it to the ‘natural laws’? 
Our verdict is—‘ He died by visitation of the 
Devi.’ 
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Argument for Association. 
We have said that Free Criticism is the on- 
ly element in which Association can prosper ; 
but after all, criticism was not made for As- 
sociation so much as Association was made for 
criticism. Association is the meeting-house 
and criticism is one of the ordinances of grace, 
for the convenient observance of which, the 
meeting house was erected. We esteem it as 
an ordinance superior to any among the sects ; 
and while they build churches and cathedrals 
for the sake of‘ sanctuary privileges’ we gather 
associations for the sake of free criticism. The 
family organization does not offer the condi- 
tions necessary for our object: neither do the 
common church organizations, or the 
social relations of ordinary life. We want the 
arrangements of Association to give criticism 


entire 


any thing like a fair chance. 

Let us look at the disadvantages in this res- 
pect of the family organization. In the first 
place. the two elements that constitute this or- 
ganization, conjugal love and philoprogenitive- 
ness, are proverbially deceptive in their influ- 
ence. Can we reasonably expect that parents 
will be good eritics of their children, or husbands 
and wives of each other? The family spirit is 
not a good medium in which to give criticism 
or receive it. It is liable, on the one hand, 
to an insensibility, and a spirit of indulgence» 
a foolish tenderness, which will allow faults to go 
uncriticised, and on the other, to a want of that 
respect which insures a good reception when 
criticism is given. Ordinary families are too 
small for any thing powerful in this line. 
There is not one family in a thousand that has 
numbers and intelligence sufficient for the pur- 
poses of thorqugh criticism. By the time chil- 
dren are old enough to eriticise, they go away 
from home. In common life the father of a 
family is absent a great part of the time, oc- 
cupied with his business. His family knows 
but little about him in his active character, and 
he is as unacquainted with their every-day life. 
To do any justice to a man of business, critics 
should be summoned from his office, his shop, 
his field. Where the man’s work and the 
children’s school is out of the house, and the 
mother has no part in either, any attempt at 
mutual criticism would be very imperfect. 
Children that play together are in the best situ- 
ation, generally, to criticise each other. To have 
a complete jury in any case, a person’s compaa- 
ions in labor and business, in study and sport, 
should be ealled. The family as it is ordina- 
rily organized is far from affording a company 
of this description. 

But if the family organization is so deficient 
in respect to the facililties for administering a 
thorough course of criticism, the common 
church organizations offer still less. The min- 
ister whose office it is to reprove, rebuke ex- 
hort &c.—what opportunity does he have to 
become acquainted with the private character 
of his flock? He always sees them in their 
Sunday clothes—in their best dress spiritually if 
not literally. There is no man in society who 
has so little access perhaps to spontaneous hu- 
man nature, as the man whose title is Reverend, 
and toward whom all the common people main- 
tain a respectful reserve. The acquaintance 
of church members with each other is also 
very limited, touching as they do in their re- 


ligious character only, which is commoniy to 
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advantage of every righteous act to magnify its | the whole character, as Sunday is to the six days 


of labor—at the most but a seventh. part. 

We do not see how any social arrangement 
short of Association, can secure the full benefit 
of free criticism. Clubs and societies might 
be formed, but the members would always labor 
under the disadvantage of imperfect acquaint- 
ance. In Association, those who sit down to- 
gether in the evening, have been associated 
all day, and there is no side of your character 
that some one is not familiar with. Ordinary 
circumstances may afford you scanty accommo- 
dations to wash your face, but Association is 
the only thorough water-cure, where douches, 


and regular baths are practicable. It. 





The Boys’ Meeting. 

A writer in the Independent, (Mr. C. L. Brace, we 
presume,) gives an interesting account of a new ef- 
fort that is being made, to civilize the ragged boys 
of New York. Like Mr. Pease’s operations at the 
Five Points, it looks like the beginning of a good 
movement; and followed up in the same democratic» 
self-sacrificing spirit, must have a good result.— 
Though we believe that the only radical cure for so- 
ciety, both ragged and refined, is in Bible Associa- 
tion, yet any genuine movement tending to prepare 
the masses for the gospel and its methods of reform, 
is to be cherished with interest. The following is 
the article from The Independent : 

Tue Boys’ Meeting !—A new agency in 
the spiritual measures of the city—to be ranked 
soon in its importance with the old agencies, 
the church and the Sabbath-school. 

Have our readers ever seen one of these 
meetings? If not, we will give them an idea 
of ours in the Eleventh Ward. 

Over in the eastern part of the city, from 
Rivington-street to Tourteenth-street, and 
from the East River to Avenue B, there isa 
district almost overrun with vagrant, thieving, 
outeast boys and girls. The boys live by steal- 
ing copper, old nails and iron in the dock- 
yards, and selling it in junk shops. Some 
beg; others pick rags; others unite in gangs 
for bolder robberies ; others again do little jobs 
for the ship carpenters. The girls go down 
town and sweep crossings, or they pick up the 
rags and bones in the street to sell, or they 
gather chips, or peddle apples. Good influen- 
ces seldom reach these children. They never 
goto church; not often to school: many of 
them never have seen the Bible. 

The police returns for this Ward show that 
there are in it at the present time 12,000 chil- 
dren from the ages of 5 to 16. Of these 
only 7000 attend school, and not over 2500 
ever enter a Sabbath-school—leaving some 
5000 who are growing up without common ed- 
ucation, and more than 9000 who are under 
none of the public religious influences. 

For the worst class of these, the dock-boys, 
a Sunday-school would be of no use. They 
would never enter it; and if in it, they could 
never be classed. They are too old and too 
experienced in every thing except books, to be 
treated as children. Any thing with the name 
of school or church would frighten them away. 

It was resolved to try one of the enterprises 
among them, which had already sueeceded so 
well in other parts of the city—a ‘ Boys’ Meet- 
ing.’ The Mercer-street church—who are doing 
such a great work in Home Misgions—liberally 
furnished the room and the funds, and we hung 
out our notices on their mission-building, in 
Avenue D between Kighth and Ninth-streets 
—‘ Boys’ Meeting! Speaking to the boys, and 
singing by the boys!” &c. Cards were distri- 
buted among the poor families, and in the after- 
noon, at the hour, we found nearly two hundred 
of the boys of the ‘ Eleventh’ crowded into 
our room. ‘The front ranks were respectable ; 
sons of substantial mechanies or people well-to- 
do; but the rear was made up of the worst 
specimens of the New York ‘ fast boys.’ Rag- 
ged, dirty, tangled-haired, faces usually keen 
and impudent, sometimes debased by sensuali- 
ty, sometimes pale and prematurely old from 
the diseases ot vice. They were shouting, 
stamping, cracking impudent jokes, and occa- 
sionally bursting out, as if by agreement, into 
? Dearest Mae !’ or ‘ Old folks at home!’ We 
got them quiet at length, and our chairman, 
Judge Mason, made his voice heard among 
them. They went safely through the first 
hymn, which they caught quite easily, only giv- 
ing an outrageous stamp at the close. During 
the prayer and a short passage of Scripture, 
they shuffled and played; but at once, on the 
first speaking, to our surprise, they became as 
still and attentive as the best audience could be. 
This has been our experience ever since. What- 
ever is said with a point and meaning—what- 
ever is spoken with the real tone of eloquence 
and heart-feeling, is listened to almost breath- 
lessly. \ On one or two occasions, some weak- 
headed brethren have come in who had nothing 





especial to say, and who have eked out ideas 
with pious phrases and pathetic tones. I-sat 
in the back-side of the room, and I was sur- 
prised to find how the boys saw through it 
all. ‘Oh come! oh come! Throw yourself 
before the altar! Throw yourself! Oh cast 
your burden off! Oh my dear children.’ 

A part did not listen to it, and with the rest 
the responses 1 could hear were a whispered 
© Gas P— fool?—T say, Bill, aint that 
humbug, anyhow ?? 

The same old cant, run to its dregs in higher 
places, just as useless here with the ragged 
boys of the New York wharves ! 

Since our first opening, we have had some 
eight or ten meetings. Each one has been 
more orderly and qniet than the last. Of 
course, there will be occasional outbursts, 
which no one can prevent. But the boys have 
learned to sing ; they are still during the prayer, 
and always attentive to the speeches, and what 
is more they come steadily. I have been de- 
lighted and encouraged to see that some twenty 
of the worst boys of the meeting, many of 
whom the police captain has pointed out to me 
as regular vagrants, come Sunday after Sunday, 
and evidently from no other possible motive 
but some impulse, even though vague, of con- 
science. He thinks he has observed already 
good effects among them. 

We all find it of no use to speak abstractly, 
or dogmatically at these meetings. At the 
first exposition of doctrines, the audience begins 
to shufile and whisper. 

Truth must be made vivid, personal to them. 
Illustration, anecdote, parable, and direct 
pointed speaking ¢o them on their own level 
are the means to reach them. We make our- 
selves familiar with their habits, their tempta- 
tions and vices——aud then talk at them. 

Kven illustration may be overcrowded. 
The vagrant boys like something with a point 
and edge to it. I have sometimes thought 
that the maturity of these lads, and their ac- 
ting together in gangs, and perhaps their edu- 
etion in the theatres, made them moresuscep- 
tible of the sympathy of an audience, than boys 
of the higher classes. A Sunday-school of 
well nurtured children will be more quiet and 
orderly in the intervals, but the speaker can 
never gain the enwrapped, fixed attention as 
from these dock-boys. 

It may be said, we are doing very little 
preaching to boys on Sunday, who are prow- 
ling about in crime the rest of the time. 

It is true of all preaching—a good influence 
one day, while men are swallowed up in the 
world the other six. But it is something that 
there is one place, where only for an hour, 
these boys, begotten and trained in vice and 
bestiality, can hear with real attention of a 
better and more honest life; where, in words 
which will remain with them, they ean be told 
of the nobleness aud generosity and kindness 
of Christ; where truth and honor and indus- 
try can be set before them in personal anec- 
dotes—the last mode of teaching to be forgot- 
ten; where the sudden chanees of life, the 
awful results in Eternity, and the being of the 
great good Farmer, may earnestly be pictured. 
It is little, but even this, through Hts influence, 
may bear fruit with the young outcast. But 
more than this, all engaged in the Boys’ Meet- 
ing hope that these will be only the preparation 
soon for a deeper and more thorough Christian 
enterprise among the vagrant boys of New 


York. C. LL. 











I=" The following letter is from Mrs. Harrier 
Beecuer Stowe to Dr. Warviaw, in reply to an 
invitation to visit Scotland. Itis dated Dec. 4, 1852. 

Dear Sir: I was most deeply and gratefully 
touched by your kind letter, and by its certain- 
ly very unexpected contents. ‘That Christian 
hearts in good old Scotland should turn so 
warmly towards me seems to me like a dream ; 
yet it is no less a most pleasant one. For my- 
self, I can claim no merit in that work which 
has been the cause of this. It was an instinct- 
ive, irresistible outburst, and had no more merit 
in it than a mother’s wailing for her first-born. 
The success of the work, so strange, so utterly 
unexpected, only astonishes me. I can only 
Say that this bubble of my mind has risen on 
the mighty stream of a divine purpose, and even 
a bubble can go far onsuchatide. Lam much 
of my time pressed down with a heavy sadness, 
‘for the hurt of the daughter of my people.’ 
It is so horrible, so sad—such a dishonor to 
Christ and his cause. 

But again, when I see that a spirit above 
me is issuing this feeble book—choosing the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty—then I have hope. Why 
has he given it this success, unless he means 
some mercy to the cause? Please to say to 
those Christian friends who have sent me the 
invitation in your letter, that I gladly accept 
it—though, when I get there, I tear that they 
may be disappointed. I never was much to 
see, and now I am in feeble health—worn and 
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———— 
weary. Iam now putting through the press 
gnother work, ‘ A Key to Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin,’ 
containing all the facts and documents which 
confirm the story—truth darker and sadder, 
and more painful to write than the fiction was. 
I shall call heaven and earth to witness to the 
deeds which have been done here! Alas! 
that [ should do it. Should God spare my life 
till April, I trust to mingle prayers and Chris- 
tian affection with the Christians of Scotland. 
Yours in the gospel of Jesus, 
H. B. Srowe. 





WANTED! 

Wanted.—In the State, a host of Daniels, 
so much under the influence of the‘ higher law’ 
as to be inflexible to all the wicked decrees of 
human governments, preferring the denof lions 
to the sin-bought favor of the great. 

Wanted.—In the church, a company of 
Apostles, led by a heroic Peter, and capable of 
facing any Sanhedrim with the bold reply to 
its threats, ‘We ought to obey God rather 
than man.’ 

Wanted.—An Abraham who can put faith 
in God in any emergency, and never needs to 
vount the consequences before answering a 
divine call or obeying a divine command. An 
extensive opening awaits such a one. 

Wanted.—In every chureh, ‘an hundred 
and twenty’? Jerusalem Christians, who shall 
‘all continue with one accord in prayer and 
supplication’ till the spirit descends in a Pen- 
tecostal effusion. 

‘hese will answer for the present, and we 
will venture to assure every applicant having 
the prescribed qualifications, that he shall find 
ample employment, and be paid the highest 
wages. John 4; 36,.—Jteligious Herald, 

We seldom look at the advertisements headed 
‘Wants, but the above was pointed out to us by 
one of our children desiring to know whether those 
were real wants. Now it so happens that we are in 
the business of manufacturing just such articles as 
the Religious Herald advertises for, and can sup- 
ply any reasonable demand for them. The wages 
are entirely satisfactory, we want nothing better.— 
We quote the verse: ‘‘ He that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that 
both he that soweth, and he that reapeth may re- 
joice together.” 





Government and No-government. 

Mutual criticism will ultimately take the 
place of all other government. The Theo- 
cratic element, the spirit of heaven, can play 
through this system. Instead of sitting on a 
throne and calling us before him, God pro- 
poses that we shall throw our minds open to 
inspiration and |-t him judge us one by an- 
other. Te says tous, ‘Ifyou can be meck 
and honest enough to let my spirit flow through 
you, and perform the office of criticising and 
purifying characters by your mutual influence 
upon each other, I need not appear upon the 
field at all, except in this silent way of giving 
you the flow of my spirit.? There need not be 
any violent intrusion of the majesty of God’s 
judgment—the governmental power need not 
appear at all. Government is an offensive 
thing in its best form. Its dictation is con- 
trary to the independence natural to every one, 
and which is divine. The less government 
shows itself—the more secret it is—the better ; 
and the way for it to be perfectly secret and 
not show itself at all, is for us to be honest 
enough to let the Spirit of God flow through 
our hearts, and then criticise one another. In 
this way we can have a perfect democracy. 

Every person ought to be candid enough to 
take this position :—I am not a good judge of 
anything in which I am personally concerned ; 
T am not fit to decide in my own case, and 
when my own egotism is at stake; butIlama 
good judge of faultsin others. I can judge my 
friend, and he can judge me better than we can 
judge ourselves. I will say to him, ‘ You tear 
my egotism to pieces, and I will tear yours 
—we both wantto get ridof egotism, and let us 
understand that I can see yours, and you can 
If soci- 


ety would make such anagreement all through, 


see mine, but we cannot see our own.’ 


we should have true democracy, and at last a 
Theocracy as the only government. 


a> During last year (1852,) 340,144 pas- 
sengers were landed in New York. Of these, 
118,611 were from Germany, and 118,131 
from Ireland. The German emigration was 
more than double the average of preceding 


years, while the Irish had fallen off largely. 


Brotherly Love. 


The peculiar characteristic and crowning glo- 


truth which came by Jesus Christ, was Love— 
perfect love to God, and equal love to man. 
As Christ said, ‘The first and great command- 
ment is, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind: and the second is like unto it, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


the prophets.’ 


the sects. 

Christ had set them an example of obedi- 
ence to the second commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ He said to his 
disciples, ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
Again, he says to them, ‘ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another as I have loved 
you ;’ i. e., with a love that would lay down 
their lives for each other. 

But what is it to lay down one’s life after 
the example of Christ? Is it the act of throw- 
ing away the body merely, as in martyrdom ? 
Christ says, ‘ I lay down my life, that I might 
take wt again. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.’ He did not 
lay down his life in the way of ordinary death, 
and to the loss of his body. On the contrary, 
he was to be every way the gainer by the sacri- 
Hlis love and benevolence towards man 
He saw his 
brother man in a state of cruel bondage to Sa- 
tan, andaslave to sin and death. His plan was 
therefore to deliver him from that state. ‘To 
do this it was necessary to take upon bimself 
the entire nature of man, as a human being.— 
This he did, and thus stood on a level with the 
whole race, possessing no physical advantages 
Here the battle 
Son of 


fice. 
was philosophical and rational. 


over the lowest slave of sin. 
commenced between Satan and the 
God. It was a thirty years’ war. 
The final victory was declared when Christ 
rose from the dead, bringing his body with him. 
Satan, sin, and death, were conquered foes. 
Christ had indeed laid down his life not indiffer- 
ently, but with a purpose to win that life back 
again, and with it, he swept the stakes—human 
nature was redeemed—the prison door was 
opened, and every prisoner free to come forth. 
We see therefore in what sense Christ laid down 
his life for man, and we also see that the apos- 
tles and primitive believers, laid down their 
lives in the same sense. Paul, as any one can 
judge by reading his history, as truly laid down 
his life for his brethren, as Christ had done be- 
fore him. He gave himself to the church for 
Christ’s sake, just as Christ gave himself to the 
church for his Father’s sake. Christ said, ‘ He 
that shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s, shall find it.? As though he had said, 
Your individual life will avail you nothing if you 
keep it, but by laying down your individual 
life, you will find it, or receive community life, 
that is, the life of God and his family, which 
is eternal life. The laying down of one’s life 
for his brother, 
Christ, is one and the same thing. 


and submission to the Cross of 


In conclusion, we offer a group of scripture 
testimony, gathered from the first epistle of 
John, showing his view of brotherly love :-- 
‘ He that loveth his brother abideth in the light.’ 
Whosoever docth not righteousness is not of 
God, neither he that loveth not his brother.’ 
‘This is the message that ye heard from 
the beginning, that we should love one another.’ 
‘We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ ‘ He 
that loveth not his brother, abideth in death.’ | 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay | 
down our lives for the brethren.’ 
children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue ; but in deed and in truth.” ‘This is 
his commandment, that we should believe on 





the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 


Jone another, as he gave us commandment.’—— 
' 
|‘ Beloved, let us love one another, for love is 


ry of the spiritual dispensation of grace and|of God; and every one that loveth is born of 


God,and knoweth God.’ ‘ He that loveth not, 
‘knoweth not God ; for God is love.’ ‘ Herein 
iis love; not that we loved God, but that he 


On | hath seen God at any time.’ 
these two commandments hang all the law and | another, God dwelleth in as, and his love is per- 
The proof of love to God,| fected in us.’ 
was to be found in a practical demonstration | dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God ia 
of love to man ; hence brotherly love, in the ‘him.’ ‘We love him because he first loved us. 
Apostolic chureh, had a depth of meaning far | If a man say I love God, and hateth his brother, 


greater than any thing that now prevails among | he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother 


loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation | 
for our sins.’? ‘ Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another. No man 
‘If we love one 


‘God is love: and he that 


whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ ‘This commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth God 


love his brother also.’ G. C. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 178. 
[Revonrep ror THe Cinceian, Arnie 26, 1852.) 
OLD-FASHIONED FAITH. 

** Who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? Who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He that walketh 
righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he 
that despiseth the gain of oppression, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 
and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil ; he 
shall dwell on high.” We are not to under- 
stand by this last clause, that it isa person’s 
duty to willfully close his eyes to truth, or 
be ignorant of the evil that exists. 
meaning of it is, that the true man will not 
allow his thoughts to be taken possession of 





by any thing below him, or on a level with 
‘ He sets the Lord always before his 
face’—his object is ‘ to bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ’— 
He has something of more importance to 
think of than mere superficialities. If evil 
presents itself claiming his attention, he will 
say, ‘If I had nothing else to do I would 
attend to-you, but my thoughts are not my 
own—my mind is not my own; and the fact 
that I am surrounded by circumstances that 
invite my attention, does not properly de- 
It is 
for Christ to direct my thoughts, and he may 
prefer I should think of something else.’ 


him. 


termine the course of my thoughts. 


Christ is perfectly independent of circum- 
stances ; and perhaps many times the fact 
that an inferior or horizontal interest de- 
mands attention, would be the very reason 
why he would refuse to give it. 

A man who has set his heart on bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ—on setting the Lord always before 
his face, and is determined to have a single 
eye, not thinking his own thoughts, but the 
thoughts of Christ,—must train himself to 
what may be called absent-mindedness ; so 
that external inducements shall have no 
power over him—any thing below him shall 
appeal in vain for attention, except as Christ 
chooses to have him give his attention to it. 
For one I desire the free flow of Christ’s. 
spirit in every thing I do ; and except as I 
can have that in my attention to outward 
things, they shall appeal to mein vain—my 
mind shall be far away on other subjects, 
pursuing my studies with Christ. 

This kind of absent-mindedness, is abso- 
lutely essential to our true education. We 


The | jotce in every thing. 


. e 


piano to play it. He very soon became 
| absorbed in his favorite passion and forgot 
= about his wife. A servant came in and 
asked him to give orders about the funeral, 
but his master refused to leave his piano 
/and told him impatiently to go and speak to 


This was a very foolish absence 





his wife ! 


of mind, but Christ has a right to demand of 


us an absorption into the music of his spirit, 
as complete as that. 

Shutting the eyes from the seeing of evil 
in a right way, is ndt closing up the mind, 
or turning the thoughts into vacancy. It is 
turning our thoughts to Christ—obeying a 
superior attraction. These external induce- 
ments to thought, appeal to what may be 
called the descending, or horizontal tenden- 
cy of your mind—they engage you in fel- 
lowship with things on a level with, or below 
yourself. If you suffer your mind and 
thoughts to be occupied indiscriminately 
with such things, you will contract meanness 
and poverty from them. Our spiritual 
health requires that the predominant ten- 
dencies of our thoughts should be toward 
Christ and eternal life. 

Not only is it necessary to close our 
mind against evil in the descending and hor- 
izontal sphere, but we must guard our 
thoughts from being taken possession of by 
good inthe same direction. The habit of 
mind that allows horizontal good to take pos- 
session of it, will extend the same freedom 
You may say we are bound to re- 
Christ does not say 
When his disciples came back boasting 


to evil. 


SO. 
of the power they had over evil spirits, and 
supposing it to be atopic of high interest, 
and legitimate matter for rejoicing, he said 
to them, ‘ Nevertheless in this rejoice not ; 
but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.’ Look higher! Choose 
a higher sphere for rejoicing. This liability 
to be carried away by either good or evil, 
at the bidding of circumstances, is what eve- 
ry one must be delivered from, if he wishes 
to stand side by side with the rest of Christ’s 
flock. The old-fashioned faith was one that 
made people very absent-minded, and insen- 
sible to the presence of either good or evil 
of an outward nature. It gave a dignity 
and solidity of character to Christ and the 
Primitive church, that we need very much 
to cultivate and seek after. 

See further what Christ tells us to re- 
joice in—‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven.’ This is a 
legitimate ground of rejoicing, and is sub- 
stantially the same as the other. Rejoice 
because you are laying up treasures in hea- 
ven. Fight the battle before you, enduring 
the cross, and despising the shame, be- 
cause your names are written in heaven.— 
Herein lies the source of Paul’s constant 
rejoicing: he counted not his life dear unto 
him, that he might finish his course with joy, 
and enter upon the reward that was laid 
up for him in heaven. 

Now our position is substantially the same 
as that of the Primitive Church ; and if we 
wish to have fellowship with those old heroes, 


we must learn to rejoice in what they did, 
and do still rejoice in—we must attain that 


often hear anecdotes of the absence of mind 





to which enthusiastic persons are subject. 
The following case is perhaps an extreme 
specimen, but will illustrate this trait. A 


«My little | Celebrated musician lost his wife; and for! 


While 
absorbed in melancholy meditation, a mu- 
sical quotation applicable to his situation 
came to his mind, and he sat down to the 


some time was extremely dejected. 


absorption into Christ, that entire devotion 
of heart and feeling to him, that qualifies per- 
sons to take their place, and behave becom- 
ingly in heaven. We must in some way 
attain a degree of discipline that will enable 
us to keep our eye single toward God in the 
midst of great prosperity and external glory. 
We must he able to bear an exceeding weight 
of glory, without rejoicing in it dispropor- 
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tionately, or being seduced by it from single-|us, sharpen our wits, and develop in us| 


How did the| 


eyed devotion to Christ. 
Primitive Church get this self-control? They | 
took their first great lessons in it in this | 
world, by learning to‘ turn away from seeing 
of evil,’ and commanding their minds into | 
positive attention to Christ in the midst of | 
terrors and distresses. The training that | 
enabled them to keep a single eye to him in | 
the midst of persecution and suffering, qual- | 
ified them to maintain the same simplicity 
in the midst of great good. Learning to set 
the Lord always before their face in the 
presence of Satan, and in the midst of hell, 
as it were, prepared them to live in heaven 
and still set the Lord always before their 
face. 

There is a higher grade of character for 
us to attain in this respect, than we have 
Look at the state of Christ 


yet attained. 
You may say he had 


while in this world. 
advantages that we have not; but he had 
immense disadvantages too. We have ney- 
er known what heavenly happiness is—we 
have had trial and suffering from the begin- 
ning. But Christ descended to this world 
from the bosom of the Father—* Though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
and took upon him the form of a servant 4 
and he felt, no doubt, the full weight of the 
contrast while associated with his disciples.— 
* How long shall I be with you? how long 
shall I suffer you?’ he exclaims, while 
straitened in spirit by their unbelief ; and un- 
doubtedly his death was a glorious release 
to him. With all his sensitiveness to good, 
and appreciation of the peace and happiness 
he had with the Father, yet he came into 
this cold world, and lived thirty years in 
contact with all manner of wickedness. 
Look at the sufferings of the Primitive 
church. All that we have been called to 
endure is nothing in comparison ; yet they 
thought their troubles ‘light afflictions’ ; and 
we, if we expect to attain their society, must 
come some where near their manliness. Dy 
cultivating their fellowship, and refusing to 
give attention to either good or evil on the 
horizontal scale, we can have heaven itself 
here. We have criticised that foolish sensi- 
tiveness to good and evil that carries people 
away into extremes, in specific instances : let 
us generalize the criticism, and make war 
udon that spirit as it affects all, in the way 
of diverting them from Christ. Let us pray 
for more depth, and stir one another up to 
lay hold more firmly of the old-fashioned 
faith of Christ and Paul—shake ourselves 
from this littleness of mind, and assume in 
the name of Christ that we are able to re- 
sist the devil, and expel him from our 


costs. Assume the godly boldness that 
minds nothing about past experience, 


and cares nothing for the magnitude of 
the evil around us—for Christ has over- 
come the wicked one in our hearts. Faith, 
in its very nature, is an overcoming power: 
it could not enter the world without over- 
coming the devil. Satan can get along 
with everything else except faith—he can 
fellowship thoughts and feelings of all kinds, 
bui faith is an antagonistic element that he 
has no fellowship with. We may assume 
that the devil knows from old experience 
that he cannot handle a man of faith—he 
has tried it enough to know that he cannot 

asticate an old fashioned believer without 
getting choked. 

‘To sam up all: every thing around us— 
that which we call the world—is but the 
soil on which we grow; it furnishes nutri- 
ment and discipline for us; but our being 
and destiny is as distinct from it as the 
plant from the earth which surrounds it.— 


jas this winter scene presented. 


faith and patience. All things, whether 
good or evil, work together for good to them 
that love God. 


Home Sketches--From Oneida Correspond- 
ence. 
A Wrytrer Mornine in THE GaRDEN.— 


‘ . —_ 7 
This morning Mr. L. invited me to walk in 
garden. Putting on my bonnet and shawl, | deserved their serious and solemn attention, 


the 
I accompanied him as far 


| 
as the strawberry | 


grounds, when casting my eyes over the land- | 
scape, I thought I never saw so beautiful a sight 
The earth was | 
everywhere white and glistening with snow. | 
Every tree and shrub, was apparently crys-| 
talized with ice, and while the limbs moved | 
by the gentle breeze, the morning sun gave 
them the appearance of being set with diamonds, 
The sun 
was shining with uncommon splendor. The 
hills at the west, and southwest, dotted here 
and there with woods, hoar with frost, never 


so bright as to dazzle the eye. 


appeared so beautiful. The roads passing over 
them, with now and then a farm house, with 
smoke curling from their chimneys, showed 
enough of human presence to relieve the scene 
from loneliness. Then the hills in front, rising 
from the eastern shore of our beautiful creek 
were unusually charming, seen through the 
mingled frost and sunbeams. There was some- 
thing in the spirit of the scene that turned my 
thoughts to Christ and the Primitive church— 
their shining purity and grace. I fancied them 
near, whispering words of encouragement, such 
as faith and love—faith that would enable me 
to walk the sea of life, though the waves of 
evil might roll ever so high, and not sink. 
I thought too of you, and of how you would en- 
joy this bright country morning with us; but 
knowing you are the most happy where you 
are doing the most good, I will endeavor to 
enjoy it for you. L. B. 

An Eventne Criticism.—This evening we 
had a time of extemporaneous criticisms. One 
member said there had been a suspension of 
our sytematic criticism: but no one should 
feel that thereby the Spirit of truth could not 
have free play in our cirele. All should be 
free to express their emotions in our meetings, 
towards any person. We cannot have an edify- 
ing circulation of life among us without such 
freedom. He then commenced a round of 
criticism by saying that the spirit and conduct 
of a certain member had lately been unedifying 
to him, and that several others had expressed 
the same feeling. |The subject was then invi- 
ted to criticise himself, or point out his temp- 
tations and difficulties; after which all were 
invited to help him by sincerity. There was a 
free expression from many in the spirit of love. 
As usual in these criticisms, many bright, in- 
spired ideas were evolved. The idea was pre- 
seuicd very clearly and forcibly, that the same 
spirit pervades all our actions: the spirit of 
edification will make us edifying, not only in 
word, hut also in work, in sport, in study.— 


‘Lhe publie spirit is the spirit of edification : it 
diffuses life, health, and beauty in all directions. 
It is always lucky, and always rejoicing. It 
hes « vood appetite for every thing, and makes 


every thing an ordinance of worship. It at- 
tracts love, and needs not to seek it directly. 


No one ean help loving a man who is devoted 
witli a single eye to the public interest, forgetful 
o° hiaself. On the contrary, earnest souls 
instinctively shun the one who is seeking his 
own personal ease and comfort. We are learn- 
ine more and more, as an Association, and as 


indiviluals, that if we ‘ seek first the kingdom 
‘heaven and its righteousness, all other things 
will he added unto us.’ w. 





ney> The Great Pyramid in Egypt is 800 
‘tin hight, and its base occupies thirteen 
[ts weight is estimated at six millions 

as, and its erection would occupy 3,000 

mien twenty years. If it were broken up, the 
materials would rear a wall around the whole 
empire of France, ten feet high, and two and a 





God makes use of evil to chasten us, soften 


gay A large meeting of the members and 
‘friends of the Protestant Alliance, was recent- 
ly held at Exeter Hall, London, to consider 
‘the case of the persecuted Madiai. The Lord 
| Mayor presided. In his introductory remarks 
the Mayor said, ** He felt himself surrounded 
{by men who yalued the Holy Scriptures, and 
| who felt it their highest honor and first duty to 
circulate them; and therefore nothing more 
than any attempt, by any authority, to wrest 
those Scriptures from any human being, or to 
prevent any one from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience.”— 
Among the resolutions adopted, was one, re- 
comending the British Government to discon- 
tinue diplomatic relations with Tuscany, should 
the Grand Duke continue to disregard the 
intercessions of Protestant Europe. 





agy The stringent laws in Tuscany, against 
reading the Bible, and the rigorous persecution 
attending it, do not seem to deter the Tuscans 
from Bible-reading. On the contrary, it is 
stated that there are in Florence alone, be- 
tween two and three thousand persons who 
read the Scriptures daily. 

sa@y~ A Billis before the Legislature of this 
State, proposing to consolidate the several Rail- 
roads between Albany and Buffalo, so as to 
avoid the delays and vexations incident to 
changing cars, &c. A similar project is on foot 
in some parts of New Englaud. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the traveling public, 
that these movements will be successful. 





bqg~ Great suffering is still prevailing a- 
mong the miners in California. The winter 
is so severe that they are unable to get much 
gold ; and provisions are so high that many of 
them are reduced to great want. Flour in 
San Francisco, is $40 per barrel, and in the 
mountains among the miners, it ranges from 
$60 to $100 per barrel. 





Bax The health of the Vice President elect, 
is said to have been considerably improved by 
the voyage to Cuba. 





Great Disappornrmen'’r.—For several days 
past there has been a startling prophecy current 
among the substratum of credulous ignorance in 
some parts of the city, that this island and 
Brooklyn and Williamsburgh were to be last 
night swallowed up by an earthquake. The 
story is that two Angels appeared to a police- 
man and told the terrible intelligence. (Only 
think of Angels appearing to a New-York po- 
liceman!) Ridiculous as it was, there were 
really some believers, and extraordinary prep- 
arations for escape were made. But the re- 
sult is not at all flattering to the prophet; 
Sodom is still permanent, and the Gomorrah 
on the other side of the East river looks as 
pleasant and real as ever.— Tribune. 





Woman in a New Sprere.—The trustees 
of Antioch College, soon to go into operation 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, have conferred the 
appointment of Professor of the Natural Seien- 
ces upon Miss Pennell, a neiee of Hon. Horace 
Mann, who has been eleeted President of the 
institution. 

The trustees of Central College, in New 
York State, design to have two of the profess- 
orships of that institution filled by women, if 
the right ones ean be obtained. No difference 
is made in the compensation of instructors, in 
this college, on account of sex. A correspon- 
dent of Frederic Douglas’s Paper, speaking of 
this institution says: 

‘* No duties connected with the scientific or 
religious instruction of the pupils are regarded 
as inappropriate to females. The first morn- 
ing of my attendance at the devotional exer- 
cises of the college, the lady teacher conducted 
the services, reading a chapter in the Bible, 
and leading in prayer. 

‘“* The sexes nay here obtain the same men- 
taldiscipline. All are required to take the same 
part in Rhetorical Evvercises. I found the 
young ladies as much engaged and interested in 
preparing for their declamations, as I have ever 
known young men to be ; and from all accounts 
given, both of their weekly and yearly exerci- 
ses in this direction, they prove themselves to 
be as susceptible to improvement, and as capa- 
ble of attaining to a high degree of perfection. 

‘It is sometimes very trying; but Wwe are 





half fect thick. —LEzchange. 


glad the professor is firm and will not excuse 


us,’ was repeated to me in substance again and 
again. 

‘I am not expecting to bea public speaker - 
but I should like to be prepared to express my. 
selfintelligibly, either before a socicty of ladies 
or ina mixed assembly, if I should ever be 
called to do so unexpectedly,’ said one lady ; 
and this sentiment seems somehow to have 
gained ground with wondrous facility. A Lit- 
erary Society in connection with the college, 
in which ladies and gentlemen are received up. 
on terms of equality, has been voluntarily or- 
ganized by the students.”— Windham County 
Democrat. 





Youne America.—Mr. M’Kay, of East Boston, 
has now on the stocks the longest, sharpest, and 
largest ship in the known world, and has named her 
Young America. Her keel is 310 feet long; the 
vessel is 330 feet long on deck, will have 53 feet 
breadth of beam, 30 feet depth of hold, with three 
decks, and will register over 4,000 tuns. The frames 
are placed close together, and bolted fore and aft, 
and will be diagonally cross-braced withiron, like 
the Collins’ Steamers, and every other means of 
strength will be used to make her a perfect ship.— 
Her model is said by competent judges to be the 
most perfect specimen of naval architecture ever 
produced by Mr. M’Kay, and is expected to prove 
the swiftest in the world. She will have four masts, 
the after one fore-and-aft rigged, and the others 
square-rigged, with double top-sails. The yards on 
the fore and mainmast will be alike, and on the 
mizzenmast will correspond with the yards above 
the lower topsail yards on the other masts. In rig 
as well as model all the improvements of the day 
will be introduced. Mr. M’Kay builds her on his 
own account, and intends to place his brother, now 
captain of the Sovereign of the Seas, in command of 
her. She will cost about $300,000. She will be 
ready for launching in three or four months.—Bos- 
ton Atlas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Coleraine, Feb. 13, 1853. 

Dear Frrenps :—I have had a desire for 
some time to write, to express the sympathy I 
have with you in thoughts that concern our 
present and everiasting peace. Although I 
have the enemy of all good to contend with, 
I feel that my weapons are not carnal, but 
mighty through Christ, who is ready to help in 
every time of need. 

I thank God that there is a people on earth 
who are not ashamed to confess Christ in them, 
a Savior from all sin. I thank him also that 
he has given us the Bible, in which we can 
read his truth, and learn his will. He says, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden islight.? It is now a considerable 
time that I have professed to wear Christ’s 
yoke, and I have found his words true. I have 
that peace which is like a river—peace which 
the world never gave, neither ean it take away. 

I feel thankful that a man has been raised 
up, to lead people out of this wilderness world, 
by preaching and writing Bible truth. It re- 
joices my heart, too, that there is a paper, the 
Circular, through which I can hear from friends 
in all parts of the country: it is very cheering 
to one whois almostalone. Ihave some friends 
here, who believe the truth and are made free 
by Christ. Your friend in Him, 

8. Catt. 





FROM VERMONT. 
North Cambridge, Feb. 1 1853. 

—Hlaving never made a public confession of 
Christ, I take this opportunity to do so, and 
confess Christ in me a savior from all sin. I 
have taken great interest in The Circular, and 
other publications of Mr. Noyes, and feel that 
I have received light, and the spirit of truth, 
in some measure, by reading the papers. I 
bless God for the Spirit of truth 

Ransom Rei. 

—-I feel that God requires of us to be in our 
places, and to move as he directs. If we are 
Christ’s sheep, we shall learn to know his voice. 
He says, ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them , and they follow me: and a stranger will 
they not follow.’ I wish to know the mind of 
Christ, and do his will, however it may cross 
my own feelings. All interests aside from the 
great interests of Christ’s kingdom, are as van- 
ity. The prayer of my heart is, that I may 
be thoroughly ¢ried, and ‘urnished unto good 
works. The more our faith is tried, the 
stronger it grows. 

‘The cross of Christ !’—what a depth of 
meaning is contained in these few words. 
That we should know the life, death and res- 
urrection of Christ within us, is something 
hard for the carnal mind to comprehend : nev- 
ertheless it is glorious truth to those who have 
‘ put on the new man, Christ Jesus.’ 

Crartottre A. Rerp. 





——— 


"Letters Received. 
L. Holister; A. Kinsley; 8. Call; W. A. Lull; 





A. Winchell. 
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